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THE WINCHESTER HALL-BOOK 
OF 1406-7. 


(See ante, p. 293.) 


I witt now attempt to show what part the 
Hall-book of 1406-7 can be made to play 
in the solution of a vexatious problem of 
chronology which is presented by the College 
Register of Scholars. But to do that satis- 
factorily I must first say something about 
the Register itself. 

* “As was stated in my article in 11 S. xi., 
this Register is at the outset a compilation 
brought down to date about the year 1425. 
Leach (‘ History,’ p. 131) has adduced 
good reasons for inferring that the compiler 
was Robert Heete, who had become Fellow 
of the College in February, 1421/2; and to 
‘those reasons, which turned on matters of 
handwriting and on the special ornamenta- 
‘tion given in the Register to the record of 
Heete’s- admission as a Scholar, I can now 
add a new reason of a somewhat different 
character. 





Heete—so it -appears from the Account- 
rolls (under ‘ Feoda’)—held the office of 
Notary to the College in and after 1423 until 
his death on 27 Feb., 1432/3, and in return 
fcr the annual fee of 6s. 8d. which was 
attached to the office, one of his duties was 
to keep a Register of the Fellows and Scholars 
such as rubric 8 of the Statutes contemplated. 
Thanks to an item in the Account-roll 
of 1424-5 (under ‘custus scaccarii’), we 
know that a Register was, in fact, being 
made in that year, and it may fairly be 
assumed that this was our Register of 
Scholars, now a book containing within a 
modern cover 120 leaves of old parchment. 
The item runs :— 

“In x xij [i.e., duodenis] pellium pargamini 
emptis pro Registro fiendo, precio xij® ijs. vjd., 
xXXV8. 

When the Scholars took possession, on 
28 March, 1394 (17 R. II.), of what have 
now become their ancient buildings, detur 
obliviont seems to have been the maxim 
applied to the previous history of the com- 
munity. So Heete, starting the Register 
with a list of the seventy Scholars who took 
part in that “primus ingressus,” gave to 
the list the scarcely accurate heading, 
‘Nomina Scolarium a principio fundacionis 
huius Collegii.” His next list is headed, 
‘Nomina Scolarium admissorum a° r.r. 
Ricardi secundi xviii®’ (which year began 
on 22 June, 1394); and that form of heading, 
limited to a statement of the regnal year, 
was used by him for all his later lists. Since 
Heete’s days his work has been in the hands 
of several annotators, one of whom (as I judge 
from the writing) was Thomas Larke, the 
Elizabethan Fellow whose epitaph graces 
our Cloisters with its ‘‘ dulcis alauda mihi.” 
But it was probably an earlier annotator 
who set to work systematically to augment 
Heete’s headings by adding to the regnal 
year, in Roman figures, what he conceived 
to be the corresponding year of our Lord.* 
Kirby in his ‘ Scholars’ adopted this anno- 
tator’s dates. 

The Hall-book for 1424-5 enables us to 
be sure that Heete’s list for 3 H. VI. was 
correctly headed by him, and also correctly 
annotated as belonging to 1424: it is a list 
of the Scholars who came in during the 
currency of that Hall-book and under the 
Election held in September, 1424. But 
in the interval between the list for 18 R. II. 
and that for 3 H. VI. Heete and his anno- 
tator had each of them made mistakes with 





* A much later annotator (probably Warden 
Huntingford) added dates in Arabic figures. 
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regard to headings or dates, and some of 
their mistakes must now be mentioned. 

Knowledge that Heete’s work is not wholly 
free from error comes partly from three early 
Election rolls which have escaped the 
ravages of time and mice. The first of these 
rolls is dated August, 1408, and 9 H. IV., 
with the day of the month left blank; the 
second is dated Tuesday, 19 August, 11 H. IV. 
(i.e. 1410); and the third, 9 September, 
1 H. V. (ie. 1413). Upon comparing the 
contents of these rolls with the lists in the 
Register, I discovered that Heete’s heading 
of 8 H. IV. comprises the Scholars elected 
in 9 H. IV., and that he is similarly just a 
year out with regard to the Scholars elected 
in 11 H. IV. and 1 H. V., his headings here 
being of 10 and 13 H. IV. His annotator, 
who was unaware of these mistakes, assigned 
to the years 1407, 1409, and 1412 lists which 
really belong to the Elections of 1408, 1410, 
and 1413. 

The fact that Heete’s Register is for a 
while just one year out is a latent trouble ; 
but in conjunction with it we must consider 
another trouble, a patent one, which has 
long harassed students of his work. There is 
a period during which his headings do not 
succeed one another with the regularity 
that one might expect to find in a record of 
admissions under annual Elections. There 
are two separate, consecutive lists, both 
headed as of 5 H. IV., and the first of them 
beginning with Geoffrey Motte’s name. But 
somebody afterwards struck out the heading 
to the first of these lists, and so sought to 
unite that list with the preceding list of 
4 H. IV. Hence the lengthy roll of forty- 
five names which Kirby gives under 1403. 

After the second list for 5 H. IV., the order 
of the headings is as follows :—6 H.IV.; 7H. 
IV. (12 names); 9 H. IV. (26 names, Edmund 
Blakesley’s coming first), but this heading 
was subsequently struck out, to unite the 
list with the preceding one; 8 H. IV., this 
list being proved by the Election roll to 
be really of the Scholars admitted under the 
Election of 1408; then, for the second time, 
9 H. IV. (Kirby’s 1408); 10 H. IV.; and 
so onward without any patent hitch. 

It will be observed that the heading 
5 H. IV. occurs twice, and so does the heading 
9 H. IV. (at a point where the order looks 
palpably irregular), and that in each case 
there has been a striking-out. These strik- 
ings-out were not, I think, done by Heete 
himself ; they seem to be the rash acts of 
the early annotator whom I have already 
mentioned, for the struck-out headings are 
ignored in his scheme of dates. 





It might be suggested that a repeated 
heading indicates two Elections within one 
year. But I should not regard that sugges- 
tion as helpful; for there are the Account- 
rolls of 140344 and 1407-8, one running 
from Saturday before Michaelmas 4 H. IV. 
to Saturday before Michaelmas 5 H. IV., 
and the other from Michaelmas 8 H. IV. to 
Michaelmas 9 H. IV., and each of these rolls 
definitely states (under ‘ custus visitatorum ’} 
that there was only one Election in the year. 
Moreover, the aim of the Statutes (rubric 3) 
was to secure an annual Election to be held 
between the translation of St. Thomas the 
Martyr (7 July) and 1 October. The pro- 
ceedings occupied six days. 

Having thus explained the nature of the 
problem which the Register presents, I at last 
go back to the Hall-book of 1406-7 in order 
that we may see what light the book can 
throw upon the problem. It will be con- 
venient to split up its materials into lettered 
paragraphs. 

(a) In the Ist week of the Ist quarter 
there were 69 Scholars (one short of the full 
number), and the note “ re. h®° a° ” (recessit 
hoc anno) has been put to 15 of them. If 
this noting is correct, we must infer that no 
more than 16 new Scholars were admitted 
during the year, exclusive of any boy whose 
stay was so short that he had given place to 
a successor before the year had ended. 

(6) The book, as we now have it, stops 
abruptly with the week which ended on 
Friday, 6 August. By that date (so the 
weekly lists show) 11 Scholars had left and 
12 had come, exclusive (as regards both 
figures) of one boy, Kannere, who had both 
come and gone. As each of the 11 is one of 
the 15 who are noted “re. he a°” in the 
opening week, it is tolerably clear that that 
noting is correct. 

(c) Here is a list of the new-comers, with 
names arranged in order of coming :— 
(1) Kannere or Kaunere, whichever be the 
right reading of the name ; (2) Hannyngton ; 
(3) Rowlond ; (4) Farnham ; (5) Frankeleyn ; 
(6) Cosyn ; (7) Norlond ; (8) Bray (Kirby’s. 

Brayn”’); _(9) Mayhu; (10) Keplond ; 
(11) Wylkotis; (12) Hakester (‘“‘ Thomas 
Agaster de Bodston ”’ in the Register, where 

Bodston”’ means Boston in Lincolnshire, 
and not, as Kirby suggested, Biddestone in 
Wilts); (13) Slade (who came in the 2nd 
week of the 4th quarter, where he is 
marked “ hic primo ”’). hg 

(d) The bulk of these new-comers, ¢.e. 10 
of them (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 
13 in my list), occur in the Register in the 
place where, guided by the Hall-book, one 
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would expect to see them, viz., in the list 
which, according to its heading, belongs 
to 7 H. IV. (1406-7). That is a list of 
12 names, and it includes, besides the 10 
just indicated, 2 boys, Maydeston and Palmer, 
who had been admitted before 2 Oct., 1406, 
for they appear in the Hall-book’s opening 
week, but who may very well have come, 
before the book began, under the Election 


held in the preceding August. Palmer left, | 
according to the Register, “eodem anno | 
mense Augusti,” and he is one of the 15) 


noted in the Hall-book ‘‘ re. h° a°”’: he was 
still a Scholar in the 6th week of the 
4th quarter, but evidently left within the 
next few weeks. 


(e) Three of the new-comers—Kannere, | 


Farnham, and Wylkotis—remain to be 
accounted for. I cannot trace either Kan- 
nere or Wylkotis in the Register. The Hall- 
book shows that Kannere was Scholar from 
the 4th week of the lst quarter to the 7th of 
the 3rd, and that Wylkotis, after starting 


as Commoner, succeeded in the 9th week | 


of the 3rd quarter to the place as Scholar 
which Kannere had just vacated; but the 
compiler of the Register has, it seems, 
ignored them. As for Farnham, who came 
in the 8th week of the 2nd quarter, he also 
is ignored, unless he be the William Farnham 


This solution may be tabulated thus :— 


| who occurs in the Register in the second of 
| the two lists which, according to their 
| original headings, belong to 9 H. IV. 

| (f) To sum up the effect of what has now 
| been stated, the Hall-book furnishes cogent 
evidence that Heete’s list for 7 H. IV. is 
| headed correctly; it is a list (somewhat 
| imperfect) of Scholars admitted in 1406-7° 
| under the Election of August, 1406. On the- 
| other hand, it isscarcely less clear from the 
book that Heete’s next list (headed as of 
9 H. IV., but with the heading struck out) 
does not belong to the year 1406-7. The 
annotator who struck the heading out may 
have been right in supposing that it was an: 
| erroneous heading, but he (and Kirby, who 
followed him) evidently failed to make the 
proper correction. As we know from the 
Hall-book that no more than 16 places became - 
vacant during 1406-7, we cannot squeeze 
into that year, in addition to the 15 boys 
known to belong to it, the 26 whom Heete 
placed under the heading in question. 

My own tentative solution of the puzzle 
_is that during the period we are considering 
| Heete’s lists are arranged in their true order, . 

and that (though some of the lists may not 
| be wholly free from errors of detail) each 
'of them relates substantially to a distinct 
year, but the headings need some revision 


True date 





Heete Kirby Admissions under Election 
4H. IV. nde 1403 1402-3 oe Aug. 3 H. IV. (1402) 
5 H. IV. a 1403 1403-4 a Aug. 4 H. IV. (1403) 
5 H. IV. AE 1404 1404-5 ne Aug. 5 H. IV. (1404) 
6 H. IV. Be 1405 1405-6 sf Aug. 6 H. IV. (1405) 
7 H. IV. ae 1406 a 1406-7 ac Aug. 7 H. IV. (1406) 
9 H. IV. me 1406 ae 1407-8 ais Aug. 8 H. IV. (1407) 
8 H. IV. i 1407 1408-9 rie Aug. 9 H. IV. (1408) 
9 H. IV. ae 1408 1409-10 as Aug. 10 H. IV. (1409) 
10 H. IV. 1409 1410-11 me Aug. 11 H. IV. (1410) 


(Note: regnal years of H. IV. 


This solution at any rate brings the 
Register into harmony with the extant 
Election- rolls; it squares with the facts 
disclosed by the Hall-book of 1406-7; it does 
not clash with anything to be found in 
the earlier book of 1401-2. 


began 30 Sept., ended 29 Sept.) 


There are some other chronological prob- 
lems which Heete and his annotator have set 
| us, but they do not come within the scope 
| of an article on the Hall-book of 1406-7. 
H. C. 


| Winchester College. 





THOMAS SUTTON AND THE CHARTERHOUSE. 
(See 1S. iii. 84; 3S. x. 393; 58S. ii. 409; 558. v. 27.) 


SoME misconceptions have prevailed among 
historians, and even among contemporary 
writers, concerning Thomas Sutton and the 
litigation which took place after his decease. 
A Roman Catholic author signing himself 


| ‘* J. H.,” but supposed to have been Edward 

| Knott, the learned Jesuit, writes :— 

| ** Sutton’s hospital......was to take no profit wnéil 
he was dead. He, as I have always understood, 

| died without any children, or brothers or sisters, . 

' or known kindred.” : 
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Dr. Thomas Fuller, author of ‘ The Worthies | 
of England,’ replies to “‘ J. H.” :— | 

‘Whereas he chargeth him to have had no| 
children, it is confessed, seeing that he died a 
bachelor. That he had no known kindred is false ; 
some of them afterwards, but in vain, endeavour- 
ing to overthrow his will.”—Fuller’s ‘Church His- 
tory of Britain,’ edition 1837, vol. iii. pp. 257, 258. 
R. Ackermann, in his ‘ History of the | 
Colleges,’ &c., says: “ Judgment was given | 
an favour of the will”’ (‘ The Charterhouse,’ | 
p. 13). Mr. H. B. Wheatley, usually a most | 
reliable writer, asserts in ‘ London Past and 
Present’ (1891, vol. i. p. 364) that “‘ the 
‘decision in favour of the will was given in 
June, 1613.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, the founder's 
will was never disputed. The Charterhouse 
was founded by a deed of gift, not by a will. 
As to Fuller's statement that Thomas 
Sutton died a bachelor, it is only necessary 
to point out that in 1582 he married Eliza- 
beth, the wealthy widow of John Dudley of 
Stoke Newington, and daughter of John 
Gardiner of Chalfont St. Giles. By a deed 
dated 20 June, 1594, he conveyed twenty of 
his numerous landed estates in trust te found 
a hospital at Hallingbury Bouchers ; and, in 
order to enable him legally to endow it, an 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1610. But 
in the following vear he purchased for 
13,0007. the property then called Howard 
House, but now known as the Charterhouse ; 
and on 22 June letters patent were granted 
authorizing him to erect and endow a 
hospital there instead of at Hallingbury. 
On 31 October he executed a deed of en- 
dowment to that effect. The Act of Parlia- 
ment and the king’s letters patent confirmed 
the deed granting the lands to trustees for a 
hospital; which grant, as the law then 
stood, would otherwise have been void as a 
conveyance of land in mortmain. 

Thomas Sutton died 12 Dec., 1611, leaving 
some relations, including Richard Sutton, one 
of his executors, and Simon Baxter, his 
sister's son. He left also a natural son 
named Roger. No attempt whatever was 
made to ‘“‘ overthrow his will”; but soon 
after the funeral his nephew Simon took 
proceedings to set aside the deed of gift. A 
clear account of the complicated litigation 
which ensued is given by Bearcroft in his 
* Historical Account of Thomas Sutton and 





the Charterhouse ’ (ed. 1737, chap. vi. p. 133). 


an action in the King’s Bench against the 
governors of the hospital. They on their 
part preferred a bill in Chancery against him, 
which came before the Lord Chancellor and 
seven judges. It was then thought fit that, 
in respect of the great importance of this 
case, it and the other action in King’s Bench 
should both go before a special Grand Jury 
consisting of all the English judges, twelve 
in number, before whom it was solemnly 
argued in the Exchequer Chamber. Their 
verdict was: “ Billa vera—That the Founda- 
tion, Incorporation, and Endowment of the 
Hospital were Sufficient, Good, and Effectua] 
in Law.” Judgment to that effect was 
accordingly pronounced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on 1 June. The pleadings are set 
forth at great length in the ‘ Reports’ of Sir 
Edward Coke (edition 1727, part 10, fol. 1-35 
—not part 9, as erroneously cited in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’). That 
learned jurist also comments upon the case 
in the first section of his address “‘ To the 
Reader’’ at the commencement of part 10 
of the ‘ Reports.’ 

Some of the writers who aver that Sutton’s 
will was contested may have been misled by 
imperfect appreciation of the words ‘‘ be- 
queath”’ and “bequest, which in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
appear to have been applied to various gifts 
by deed, not necessarily testamentary, but 
taking effect during the life of the donor. 
Sir J. Murray’s ‘ New English Dictionary ’ 
gives this as the primary meaning of 
““ bequeath.” W. J. A. NEWBERRY. 





Swattow STREET CHapet.—It may be 
worth recording that this chapel is now 
(September) in process of demolition, and 
that it is intended to erect a building for 
trade purposes on its site. For many years it 
was used by the Theistic Church founded by 
the Rev. Charles Voysey. In 1770, and for 
some time later, it was used as a chapel 
of the Established Kirk of Scotland, having 
previously—1690 and onwards—been used 
by the French congregation in lieu of the 
French Ambassador’s chapel in Monmouth 
House, Soho Square. See Wheatley and 
Cunningham's ‘ London Past and Present,’ 
8.v. Swallow Street. 

I visited the chapel on 15 September. 
On the north-east wall was painted in large 











Baxter first petitioned King James, who | letters, ‘‘ The Theistic faith is belief in only 
commanded his Privy Council to try the case | one God the Father Alm ighty as it was in 
summarily ; but they considered it better the beginning is now and ever shall be.” 
that it should be decided by the regular Under this is, ‘‘O thou that hearest prayer 
‘courts of law. The nephew then entered | unto thee shall all souls come.” A man 
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living opposite informed me that he had seen 
inside the chapel, since the demolition began, 
some (perhaps twelve) urns which apparently 
contained ashes of cremated bodies. I 
inquired from the ‘“ housebreaker’’ about 
this. He knew nothing except that there 
were some urns in his possession, which any- 
body might buy from him. They contained 
nothing, and had no names on them. He 
regarded them as ‘specimen’ urns. The 
others, if the neighbour was correct, nad 
names on them or on attached labels. 
These, however, had gone—where, he did 
nct know. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


DaTING BY A KING’S REIGN AFTER HIS 
Deatu. (See ante, p. 272.)—Having made 
notes from time to time of instances of the 
above, my attention was specially attracted 
by the statement that a grant was made in 
the names of King Francis and Queen Mary 
on 3 July, 1561, the king having died on 
5 Dec., 1560. But the date is clearly a 
blunder, probably of the person who copied 
the document in Sir James Ramsay’s pos- 
session. A charter was issued in the name 
of the queen alone on 17 April, 1561 (‘ Re- 
gister of the Great Seal of Scotland,’ 
A.D. 1546-80, p. 313), so that the death of 
Francis was certainly known then, and prob- 
ably a good deal earlier. I have not yet 
had an opportunity of seeing Sir James 
Ramsay’s ‘ Bamff Charters,’ but the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that the charter in 
question is that to David Lindsay, son 
and heir of David, Earl of Crawford, dated 
3 July, 1559 (loc. cit., p. 300). 

There is, however, evidence that docu- 
ments were dated in the jeint reign of 
Francis and Mary after the former’s death, 
as might have been expected from the 
distance the news had to travel. The only 
document so dated in the printed ‘ Register 
of the Great Sea!’ is of 9 Dec., 1560, but an 
examination of the original would doubtless 
show later entries. 

I have instances of similar datings in the 
case of two English kings. Edward I. died 
at Burgh-on-Sands, near Carlisle, on 7 July, 
1307, but the fact was unknown in London 
on 27 July (‘ Calenaar of Letter-Books of 
the City of London,’ Letter-Book B, p. 196). 
Similarly Henry V. died on 31 Aug., 1422, 
at Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, and before 
the news had reached London the City Cor- 
poration granted a lease dated 3 Sept., 
10 Henry Y. (Letter-Bock I, p. 270). 

Such instances are worth noting as a 
Warning against too great confidence in 





In the particular cases quoted the dates of 
death are too well ascertained to admit 
of dispute, but in dealing with the history 
of a country like Egypt, where the direct 
record of a king’s death is rare, it would be 
extremely easy to fall into error. 

F. W. Reap. 


Ivy Bripee.—Mr. Clark in his edition of 
the Shirburn Ballads states that he is unable 
to find Ivy Bridge on the old maps of London. 
The ballad in question is entitled « A doletul 
dittye of five unfortunat persons that were 
drowned in their drunknes in crossing cver 
the Thames neare Ivy Bridge.’ The Ivy 
Bridge mentioned was situated in the Strand, 
and was destroyed by the extension of the 
Cecil Hotel. Mr. Clark mentions that there 
was and still is an Ivy Lane in Newgate 
Street. That the Ivy Bridge in the Strand 
is the scene of action is proved hy the follow- 
ing verse in this same ballad :— 

The which were neighbours in the Strand, 
Of good account and credit all ; 
But, following not the Lord’s command, 
Did into carelesse courses fall. 
MAvRICE JONAS. 


An Earty ALLcsion TO ‘N. & Q?— 
I find this in Punch for 2 March, 1850, 
p- 82/2, in an item entitled ‘The Limbo of 
Greatness,’ alluding to the exhibition of 
Madame Tussaud. The writer of it says :— 

“As the dangling black doll indicates—though 
wherefore, we must write and ask the editorial 
conjuror of Notes and Queries, to know-—that rags. 
are purchased within, so,” &e. 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


ErirarH.—Sir Lees Knowles, Bart., has: 
within the last few days copied in the church- 
yard of Killanin, County Galway, the follow- 
ing interesting epitaph :— 

Sacred to the memory of Major Thomas William 
Poppleton of the 53rd Regt., an officer eminently 
distinguished as a brave accomplished and Chris- 
tian soldier. He served in India in Egypt and on 
the Peninsula and was Honored by the esteem of 
Napoleon who was under his personal charge for 
two years in St. Helena. 

Obiit October the 9th, 1827. Aged 52 years.. 

Here lies the body of Margaret Poppleton wife of 
Major Poppleton and third Daughter of Nicholas. 
Martin who died August 1818 aged 50. 

HENRY BRIERLEY. 


‘* EPICOSMECALOSOMATIST.”’ — N. & Q.” 
generally records special coinage of werds, 
so I would refer to the above, which ap- 
pears in Lord William Pitt Lennox’s ‘ My 
Recollections from 1806 to 1873’ (vol. ii. 


drawing inferences from dated documents. | p- 102), published in 1874. He gives it in. 
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‘connexion with remarks on ‘‘ new names 
of old trades,’’ and explains it as ‘‘ body 
decorator ” —or, in plain language, tailor. 
It is not a coinage which has been adopted, 
-and we have reason to be thankful. 
URLLAD. 


VavasouR Famity.— At p. 263 supra 
St. SwiruHin quotes from Dean Purey-Cust’s 
‘Walks round York Minster,’ p. 9, the state- 
ment that “the name of Vavasour never 
appears amongst the persecutors or the 
persecuted.” 

This is not accurate. Thomas Vavasour, 
M.D. of Venice, sometime pensioner of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, died in Hull 
‘Castle a prisoner for his religion, 2 May, 1585 ; 
cand his wife Dorothy died in the New 
‘Counter, York, a prisoner for the same cause, 
26 Oct., 1587 (see ‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,’ vol. xv. p. 317, and, in addition to 
the authorities there cited, ‘ The Blockhouses 
-of Kingston-upon-Hull,’ by Joseph H. Hirst, 
publishea by A. Brown & Sons, London, 
and Hull, second edition, 1913, passim). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JACOB AND Esav.—In the Proceedings of 
the Grand Lodge cf South Australia, pub- 
lished in June last, is an account of the fund 
being raised to build a new Masonic Hall at 
Adelaide. The financial statement is given, 
and vouched for by W. F. Jaccb, W. S. 
Esau, F.1.S8.A., auditcrs. 

ANDREW HOPE. 

Exeter. 


HOHENZOLLERN=‘‘ HicH Tou..’’—This is , 


the origin of the name which was told to me 
about thirty years ago, but I have never 
been able to verify it. On a “ prominent 
isolated eminence”? on the Swabian Alps, 
2,743 feet above sea-level, there stood a 
castle, which was destroyed in 1423. 
Through the land belonging to this castle 
there was a roadway leading from Southern 
to Northern Germany. All people passing 
along this roadway were obliged to pay a 
toll to the occupier of the castle. 

Was the roadway in modern times still 
extant ? No reference is made to it in 
Baedeker’s *‘ Southern Germany.’ 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
-link the Hohenzollerns with various European 
‘families of antiquity and renown. The real 
rise of the family commenced, however, soon 
after the succession of the English king 
Henry V. ; previously to that time they were 
Burggraves of Nuremberg. The Mark of 
Brandenburg was sold to Frederick of 








Hohenzollern, Burggrave of Nuremberg, in 
the year 1417 by the Emperor Sigismond, 
who had previously given him permission 
to enter the Mark, which had been pledged 
to him (Hohenzollern) by the Margrave, who 
had died without repaying the loan. In 
other words Hohenzollern was a mortgagee 
in possession who had been allowed te 
purchase the equity of redemption, the 
possession of the Mark carrying the title 
with it. A. J. Monpay. 


“THe Bioopy Surrt.’’—This phrase, 
used by politicians to signify making 
capital out of our Civil War, appears to 
have been coined in France. Lewis Cass, 
in his ‘ France, its King, Court, and Govern- 
ment’ (New York, 1840, p. 49), tells us 
that Léon Foucher, when criticizing Guizot, 
observed :— 

“It is by spreading out the miseries of the work- 

men, the bloody shirt of some victim. the humiliation 
of all, that the people are excited to take arms.” 
(Italics by Cass.) 
The passage first appeared in The Demo- 
cratic Review for April, 1840, p. 370. The 
essay also contains amusing information 
about the serious way in which the French 
took the news of ‘‘ the Buckshot War” at 
Harrisburgh in 1838. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Hist. Soc., Pa. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family macters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sr Henry MKILLIGREW, KNIGHTED 
15 May, 1625.—Who was he? In what 
part of the Killigrew pedigree ought he to 
be found ? Joseph Foster (‘ Alumni Oxonien- 
ses’) identifies him as Sir Henry Killigrew, 
the Royalist M.P. for West Looe in the Long 
Parliament, who died at St. Malo in 1646, 
and thus son of Sir Henry Killigrew of 
London, the well-known ambassador to 
France, who died in 1603. But this certainly 
is an error. The M.P. fcr West Looe was 
returned to Parliament in November, 1649, 
as “‘ Henry Killigrew, esq.’ As ‘‘ Mr. Henry 
Killigrew ” he was in April, 1642, called to 
the bar of the House and censured by the 
Speaker for obnoxious expressions in debate 
(Commens’ Journals, and Verney, ‘ Notes of 
Long Parliament,’ p. 171). He sat in the 
King’s rival Parliament at Oxford, and was 
disabled at Westminster in January, 1644, 
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still as “Henry Killigrew, esq.,’ 
scribed in the same terms in the writ issued 


21 Dec., 1646, to fill his place in Parliament. 


This last date is almost conclusive evidence 
that his knightly dignity was then of recent 
creation, since honours conferred by the 
King after 22 May, 1642, were refused Parlia- 
mentary recognition, whence Killigrew in 
1646 is still “esq.” only at Westminster. 
The first time we find him dubbed “ Sir 
Henry” in the State Papers is in August, 
1646, when among the Royalist defenders of 
Pendennis Castle who marched forth at its 
surrender we have “Col. Sir Henry Kille- 
grew’; and as “Sir Henry” he is always 
referred to at the latter part of his career 
by Clarendon. We may, therefore, fairly 
assume that he was one of the many “ Oxford 
knights ” created by Charles I. when in that 
city between 1644 and 1646, but of few cf 
whom the specific date of knighthood can be 


‘given. 


His namesake, the knight of 1625, was 
clearly some one else. I have, however, 
found but little respecting him in the State 
Papers. In September, 1622, allusion is 
made to “ the service and sufferings of Capt. 
Killigrew and Capt. Ferdinando Carey at 
Bergen-op-zoom, the preservation of which 
is mainly due to them.” In December, 
1624, Capt. Henry Killigrew and Lieut.-Col. 
Ralph Hopton commanded one hundred 
foot soldiers pressed in Somerset ; in June, 
1626, Sir Henry Killigrew—he had been 
knighted the year before—wrote to Secretary 
Conway from Gravesend that he had re- 
ceived an order to stay at Gravesend and 
then to return on his Majesty’s permission, 
which permission he asked might be granted. 
On 24 July, 1626, he was one cf a company 
of several knights landed at Helvetsluys with 
the Earl of Essex. On 30 Sept., 1627, the 
accounts of the Cofferers of the Household 
for the year 30 Sept., 1626, to 30 Sept., 1627, 
include, amongst other items, expenses for 
maskers at Sir Henry Killigrew’s wedding 
at Whi'tehall (S. P. Dom. supp. vol. 1625-49). 
Unfortunately the bride is not named. In 
March, 1629, in a petition one Capt. Degorie 
Collins speaks of having been employed as 
sergeant under Sir Henry Killigrew in Count 
Mansfield’s expedition ; and in April, 1627, 
in a List of Reformadoes, amongst the 
captains named is ‘‘ Capt. Broaderip, General 
Lieut. to Sir Henry Killigrew, now deceased” 
—thus affording an approximate date of the 
knight’s death. 

Perhaps these few particulars may enable 
some of your Cornish correspondents to 
identify this knight. The Killigrew pedigrees 


and is de-| 





in print are far from exhaustive; that 
in Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Cornwall’ is the 
fullest I am acquainted with, but it certainly 
omits this knight altogether, and is defective 
in Other respects. W. D. PINK. 
Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


GENERAL Sik Rosert Witson.—I should 
be obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
put me in touch with any of Sir Robert’s 
representatives. In his will,dated 1847, he 
names his son Belford Hinton Wilson, 
Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General in her 
Majesty’s service, and his grandson Robert 
Belford Wallis Wilson, as the representative 
successors to his family papers. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


CELTIC AND Coptic MonasticisM.—As is 
well known, Egypt was the mcther-country 
of monasticism, whence it spread to other 
lands. Can any of your readers direct me 
to a volume in which the connexion between 
Celtic monasticism and Egypt is described ? 
I understand that there are incidents known 
to historians of monasticism cf Irish monks 
visiting Egypt, and of Egyptian monks 
visiting Ireland. A volume was published 
some years ago dealing with this matter, 
but I cannot trace it. It was reviewed, 
I think, in The Contemporary. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes had some connexion with it, either 
as author or as reviewer. The loan of 
this volume for a short time would be a 
great kindness to me. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick, Shetland. 


JOHN MurHALL.—I possess a large china 
teapot, with good hand-painted figures, but 
bearing no mark, on which is inscribed : 
“John Murhall, Esq., 1762.’’ I shall be 
glad to learn anything of him. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

CHURCHILL.—Can any one supply a 
table of descendants of John Churchill of 
Muston, Dorset, third son of William 
Churchill by his wife Mary Creuse, from 
which William came John, first Duke of 
Marlborough, sixth in descent ? 

Had Sir Winston Churchill, father of 
the first Duke, an elder brother named 
William ? E. F. W. 


‘ RED GAUNTLET’ : RICHARD MENDHAM.— 
In Scott’s notes to ‘ Red Gauntlet ’ reference 
is made to a smuggler, Richard Mendham, 
who was tried and executea at Jedburgh. 
Can any reader give the date, and refer me 
to. any account of Mendham ana his trial ? 

R. M. Hoge. 
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St. Jounston.—I1. Can any cf your | 


readers tell me where an old Scottish scng 
called ‘St. Johnston’s Hunt is up’ may be 
found, and why it is so called ? The name 
of the Border family is Johnston. Was 
there at any time any other branch of it 
further north called St. Johnston ? 

2. There is also a village in County 
Donegal, occasionally spelt St. Johnston. Is 
there any connexion with this, or was the 
village originally St. Johnstown ? 

3. There is also a Perthshire family of 
Sowter-Johnston. Did this ever become 
altered into St. Johnston ? 

(Dr.) T. R. S. JOHNSTON. 

Lau, Fiji. 

{Our correspondent would be greatly obliged by 
replies sent to him direct.] 


Witit1amM Haywarp (oR HAwarp).—Can 
any reader inform me in any way about a 
man of this name, of Merton Col]., Oxfora, 
B.A. in 1723, M.A. in 1727, B.D. from Magd. 
Coll. 1735, and D.D. 1742? What prefer- 
ments did he held ? 

MatTTHew H. PEacock. 

21, Northmoor Road, Oxford. 


MayoraL Sworp-Rests.—Is there any 
information available as to the beautiful 
wrought-iron mayoral swcrd-rests which 
form such a striking feature of our London 
City churches ? Was it usual for a man 
when he became Lord Mayor to present one 
to his parish church? Where were they 
made, and are they peculiar to London ? It 
would be interesting to know the date of the 
oldest existing example. Were sword-rests 
used by the mayors in pre-Reformation 
times ? WaAMBA. 


REGALIA OF THE ANCIENT CORPORATION 
oF CasHEL.—These are known to be in 
existence, Would some reader say with 
whom ? We might be allowed to get a 
photograph of them. Tuomas LAFFAN. 

Cashel. 


Joun Datton MSS.—Information would 
be welcomed as to the present location 
of the large collection of Irish topographical 
MSS. left by the late John Daltcn, the 
historian. WILL1AM MacARTHUR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


SAMUEL RicHARDSON.—Has the place of 
Samuel Richardson’s birth yet been dis- 
covered ? Perhaps some Derbyshire corre- 
spondent could supply information on this 
point. GWENDOLINE GOODWIN. 

8, North Parade, Bath. 





AuTHors’ NaMes WANTED.—Who was 
Hilary Quality, the pseudonym used by 
the author of ‘ Quality Papers,’ edited by 
G. D. Wyseman, and published in London 
in 1827? 

Who wrote the following: (1) ‘ Rambles 
around Nottingham,’ of which only eight 
numbers were issued in or about 1855 ; 
(2) ‘ The Religious Question of Teetotalism,” 
issued in 1840 ; (3) ‘ Remarks on Cobbett’s 
‘* History of the Protestant Reformation,” ’ 
intended to be published in a series of 
letters, of which No. 1 only was published 
in 1825; and (4) ‘The Rights, Privileges, 
and Laws of Women,’ published in the 
year of Waterloo ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


AUTHOR OF VERSES ON BONAPARTE.—A 
correspondent in The Sydney Gazette for 
17 Feb., 1816, quotes the following lines, 
‘‘put into Bonaparte’s mouth by an 
Emigrant Poet ”’ :— 

Faut-il qu’un terrain neutre en ma course m’arréte,, 
Soldats ! non, le chemin qui méne & la conyuéte 
Dés qu’il est le plus court, vaut le mieux,—en avant " 


Je ne connais de droits que ceux de Tamerlan, 
Ceux que dictait la gloire a ’heureux Ginghis Khan. 

Who was the emigrant poet ? According 
to the same correspondent, “the young 
Chevalier de Longeau would always add, 
with a half-taunting air,’ to the above 
verses :— 

Monsieur ! 
Vattel ou Grotius dérangent-ils ses plans? 
Bon! Le succés bien mieux apprend le droit des 
gens. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that Emer de Vattel was a celebrated 
Swiss writer on jurisprudence, whose princi- 
pal work was a ‘ Treatise on the Law of 
Nations, and that Hugo Grotius, the 
famous Dutchman, was the author of the 
standard work ‘De Jure Belli et Pacis.’ 

L. L. K. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—W here 
do the following lines come from ?— 
A shepherd’s crook, a coat of fleece, 
A grazing flock, a sense of peace, 
The long sweet silence—this is Greece. 


T. F. D. 


Prussian Biur.—In the ‘N.E.D.’ this 
word is used in the common sense of a 
dye. James Tod, in his ‘Annals of 
Rajasthan ’ (ii. 822), speaks of his garden 
at Udaipur producing vegetables—** Prus- 
sian-blues,” cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
others. May I ask the meaning of the 
word there ? EMERITUS. 
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EARLY WIRELESS MESSAGES.—A corre- 
spondent of The Sunday Times states that a 
learned Italian Jesuit and historian named 
Strada, some three hundred years ago, told 
the story of two friends who, by means of a 
magnetized dial-plate, inscribed with four- 
and-twenty letters, were able to communi- 
cate with each other, even though miles 
apart. Where can one find this authen- 
tically recorded ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

{Addison in No. 119 of The Guardian, 28 July, 
1713, notices at some length Strada and _ his 
sympathetic needles. See also ‘the articles on 
‘Strada and Wireless Telegraphy’ at 9S. ii. 184, 
276, 471,517 ; and ‘ Electric Toligesoh Anticipated,’ 
10S. ii. 66, 135. ] 


Mawman.—Was the Mawman of the 
rork firm of printers ‘‘ Wilson, Spence & 
Mawman,” whose name disappears from the 
firm in or about 1800, the same who suc- 
ceeded C. Dilly in London—one of Beilby 
and Bewick’s publishers there (see imprint 
in the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ fourtia edition, 1800)— 
whose name appears as the London pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Figures of Birds,’ vol. i., 1800 
edition ? WHITE LINE. 


“TI Don’T THINK.’’—This phrase is fre- 
quently heard at tne present time, and was 
used by Mr. Samuel Weller tc Mr. Winkle 
“in a@ tone of moral reproof’’: ‘“‘ Yeu’ re an 
amicably-disposed young man, sir, 1 don’t 
think” (‘The Pickwick Papers,’ National 
Edition, vol. ii. ch. xxxviii. p. 178). 

Is this the origin cf the phrase, or has it an 
earlier sponsor ? URLLAD. 


“* LIENIN.”’—The Times of 11 Oct., 1915, 
quotes on p. 15, from its number of the same 
date in 1815, the following :— 

‘* Also Horned Cattle, at three shillings per week 
each, with two most excellent yards, perfectly dry, 
and a range of lienin sufficient for the reception of 
two hundred head of cattle.” 

In which dictionary can one find a de- 
finition of “ lienin,” or of what word may it 
be @ misprint ? Epwarp 8. Dopgson. 

Union Society, Oxford. 


Book on Laurent Houst, Lowron.— 
Some thirty years ago a friend at Southport 
offered to lend me a book giving the history 
of Laurel House, Lowton, near Leigh. 
Through his leaving the neighbourhood I 
missed getting it. Can any of your 
readers give me any information about 
either the book or the house ? 

J. A. CLARKE. 

Eccles. 





LissavER’s ‘THE Hymn oF Hate.’—Can 
this be obtained anywhere in Englend, in 
German or English, with the music or with- 
out ? The papers have lately described our 
soldiers as catching it up from the enemy 
trenches, and gleefully adopting it; but it 
does not appear to have reached London 
streets. W. 

[See paragraph 3 of the query ante, p. 302.] 


‘““WuHEN Morse (Moss) CAUGHT HIS 
MARE.’’—Can any one give me the verses 
of this song, said to have been sung by 
farmers in South Devonshire ? I know the 
version in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes.’ 

JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 


JOHN Mayor.—He was M.P. for Abingdon 
from 7 Oct., 1775, to 21 Dec., 1782, and 
High Sheriff of Berkshire in 1774. He lived 
at Upminster, co. Essex, and on 26 Nov., 
1770, married Miss Dickinson, the daughter 
of a wealthy brewer. I should like further 
particulars of his and his wife’s family. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Mr. Savory, Mrs. _ BILLINGTON’s 
TRUSTEE.—A Mr. Savory was left trustee 
under Mrs. Billington’s will, but as that 
document does not appear to be at Somerset 
House I am unable to discover his Christian 
name or his address. I shall be obliged if 
any one can help me to identify him. 

HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 





Replies. 


A FLEETWOOD MISCELLANY. 
(11 S. vi. 43, 331.) 


THERE is an error in Mrs. F. H. SUCKLING’s 
notes at 11 S. vi. 331, regarding the Marquis 
of Winchester. The reference should be to 
William Paulet, third Marquis, who died 
24 Nov., 1598.* ; 

Mrs. Sucxiine has made a slight slip 
in the reference to the letter to Dudley 
Carleton ; the writer was John (not Thomas) 
Chamberlain (Cal. S.P. Dom. Eliz., v. 152). 
She has adduced evidence which renders it 
practically certain that Mrs. Gifford was 
Sir Gerrard Fleetwood’s daughter by his 
second wife, Mary Dutton. 





* «Burke’s Peerage,’ and ‘D.N.B.’ The mis- 
take originated in Berry’s ‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 
p- 268. The same confusion with the first Marquis 
(also named William) is repeated_in Woodward’s 
‘History of Hampshire,’ i. 416, and in ‘ Papers and. 
Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club,’ vi. 50. 
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The following pedigree illustrates the connexion of the Pargiter family with the 
Fleetwood and Dovse families :— 


John Pargiter, of the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West,=...... 
Fleet Street, Goldsmith, living 1669. 


John Pargiter, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, co. Middx.=...... 
Will 8 Feb., proved 24 Feb., 1687, by exors., 








[? Goldsmith at Charing Cross]. | 


sons John and Samuel (P.C.C. Exton, 21). 





r 


| 
John Pargiter. 
St. Andrew, Holborn, 
died — Sept., 1709. 
Admon. to relict. 


| : — 
Samuel Pargiter, of the parish of==Frances, dau. Anne Pargiter,=-SirGerrard Dutton 


Fleetwood, 


d. 30 Sept., 1699. 


of —— lst wife. 





i al 





f 


| 
Margaret Fuller, born 1687,==-Samuel Pargiter 
ied 1717. of London, 
Admon, 24 May, 1725, Westminster, and 
to Edmund Pargiter, Stedham, co. 
guardian of S. P. Fuller. | Sussex, M.P. for 
2nd admon. 28 Nov., 1743, Petersfield. 
to S. P. Fuller, 
**son and only child.” 





Assumed the 
name of Fuller, 
died 21 N ov., 
tf 


iwme 





| 


4 





r 


| 
Samuel Pargiter Fuller, 
of Overton, Hants. 


As Jchn Fleetwood, British Consul at 
Naples, married Anne Bira, a widow (10 S. v. 
404), the marriage at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
recorded below, points to the parties being 
connected with the Fleetwoods :— 

1729. July 1. Richard Pargiter, of St. Bride’s, 
batch’, and Olive Bird, of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
widow. Licence. 

An abstract of John Pargiter’s will is 
printed in Waters’s ‘ Genealogical Gleanings 
in England ’ (as stated at 10 8S. v. 404), and 
contains much _ genealogical information. 
His son John inherited property at Pamber 
and Bramley, Hants, and elsewhere. 

The Chancery suit arose out of a dispute 
about money lent by Samuel Pargiter to 
his nephew John Fleetwood, Consul at 
Naples. It is of importance in regard to the 
pedigree as it identifies Samuel’s two sons, 
Samuel and Edmund, mentioning the elder 
son by the name he had assumed of Fuller. 
The ancestry of Margaret Fuller, his wife, is 
printed in Misc. Gen, et Heraldica, Fourth 
Series, iv. 33, 34. She was fifth in descent 
from George Douse, of Chamberhouse, Berks, 


| 
Edmund Pargiter, 


1 


| 
John Fleetwood,=—Anne, 
merchant and | widow of 
British Consul — Bird. 
at Naples, 


defdt. in 
Chancery suit 
about 1739, 


Fleetwood v. died 12 Nov., 
Pargiter. 1725 ; 
interred at 
Banstead, 


co. Surrey. 








i 


John’ Fleetwood, of Naples,=...... 
born 1706, died 22 Feb., 1752; 
interred at Banstead. 
Pltff. in Chancery suit about 1739, 
Fleetwood v. Pargiter. 


and granddaughter of Sir Douse Fuller, 
Knt., who died 26 May, 1673. The details 
not given in Misc. Gen. about Samuel Par- 
giter Fuller, the elder, are added from 
Muserave’s ‘Obituary’ to the pedigree 
printed above. 

Thomas Dowse, attorney-at-law, was one 
of the executors to the will of John Fleet- 
wood, who died 12 Nov., 1725. This points 
to Sir Gerrard Fleetwood’s daughter Fliza- 
beth Douse (afterwards Kekewich) being 
issue of his marriage with Mary Dutton. 

Dame Mary Fleetwood (10 8S. v. 404), 
relict of Sir Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood, was 
buried at Putney, 31 Aug., 1720. The 
date of her husband’s interment in 1699 
cannot be given,as the burial registers are 
missing. 

Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood (10 8. v. 405). 
—His will was proved 23 Dec., not Nov., 
1795. 

Fleetwood Arms (10 S. vi. 4385).—The 
grant made by G. Dethick to John Fleetwood 
of Lancashire in 1548 was dated 1 July. 

R. W. B. 
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IN BISHOP DOUGLAS'S 
‘ENEADOS,’ 1513. 
(11 S. xii, 156, 177, 215, 235, 255, 281.) 


Pror. THORNTON’s later lists, like the two 
former, contain a number of real additions 
to the articles in the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ together with further examples 
of words or senses already more or less ade- 
quately represented there. It seems advis- 
able tc continue the comments on such entries 
as do not simply fall under the above heads, 
in order to prevent the hasty reader from 
drawing erroneous conclusions with regard 
to the Dictionary :— 


Element.—This sense of the word (i.e., air or 
sky) is fully illustrated in the Dict. under ELE- 
MENT, sb. 10. 

“ Enjoy, to use, keep....Did the Bishop insert 
the s for the sake of a rime with ‘ reiosit ’ ? ’— 
Douglas does occasionally violate language for 
the sake of rime, but here he is guiltless; his 
eniosyt belongs to the verb ENJoysE, of which it 
is a later example than those given in the Dict. 

“* Bxercise, v. (in this sense, ¢. 1430, then 1531, 
&c.).’’—But the word in the passage cited is ezers, 
belonging to EXERCE, v. 3, where a quotation from 
Douglas is actually given. 

‘“* Explorator (in this amicable sense, 1844).’’"— 
The sense is simply that of ExpiLorator, 1, 
illustrated from c. 1450 onwards. 

“* Flap, v. intrans.’’—The word is not flap, but 
flay, and the quotation is duly given s.v. FLAFF, 
‘e 


WORDS 


** Flaw, to fly.” —Flaw is the past tense, and the 
quotation appears in its proper place s.v. FLY, v.17. 

‘“* Flint, fierce as.’—The quotation is given 
{more fully) under FIERCE, a. 5. 

“* Folding gates (Scott, 1824).’-—The form in the 
quotation is faldin, and the passage is duly given 
under FOLDEN, ppl. a. 

Foolhardiness.—Sufficiently illustrated in the 
Dict., the earliest instance being a. 1340. 

“ Fool’s cap (1632).’—But the expression in 
the passage quoted is foly hat, in which foly prob- 
ably belongs to FOLLy, a. 

“For all, notwithstanding.”’-—This phrase is 
explained and illustrated under For, prep. 23, 
with earlier and later examples. 

‘* Fra, when, as soon as.’’—This sense is fully 
illustrated under FRO, conj. 1. 

_ “ Fra that, because.”’—As the Latin is ubi, there 
is no reason for rejecting the usual sense of 
““when ”’ (cf. the preceding note). 

‘* Fudder, a feather.’—No such form of 
“feather”? is known to Scottish writers: the 
quotation is properly given in the Dict. s.v. 
FOTHER, sb. 

“Gan for began.”’—The form is naturally 
exemplified s.v. GIN, v.1, 

Gate-cheek.—The quotation is given in the 
Dict., s.v. GATE, sb.1 13. 

“ Gild, v. (in this use, 1588, &c.).’’—But the 
form in the passage quoted is gylt, duly illustrated 
under GILT, v. 

‘* Goat's wool, to go for (1588).”"—The quotation 
(which has gayt, not gaytis) is actually given s.v. 
GoaT, 4 b. 





“* Graze, v. trans. (1667).’’—The word gersis in 
the quotation is not a verb, but the plural of 
gers, ‘* grass.” 

‘* Hards, sb. plural. (What is this ?)’’—The 
word is well known, and dealt with at length under 
the entry HARDs, as might be expected. 

‘* Hatches, rowers’ seats.” —The form in the 
quotation, hechis, is illustrated by another passage 
from Douglas, s.v. HATCH, sb.13 8 

‘* Hazard, adj. (What is this ?) ’’—Given in the 
Dict. s.v. HASARD, a., with other instances from 
Douglas which show the meaning to be “‘grey- 
haired.” 

‘* He and he, this man and that.’’—Fully illus- 
trated in the Dict., with a quotation from 
Douglas, s.v. HE, 5. 

“Hey ho (1471, &c.).”—The quotation has 
actually heis and how, and is accordingly given in 
the Dict. under HEEZE, sb., and (with fuller de- 
finition) under How, int. 2. 

‘* High, in, at once, precipitately.’’—The phrase 
in hy (not high in the quotation) is fully illustrated 
in the Dict. s.v. HIE, sb. 

“How, adj., hollow.’—Fully treated in the 
Dict. s.v. HOWE, a. 

“Hull (of a ship, 1570)."—The word in the 
quotation is holl, of which examples are given s.v. 
HOLt, sb. 2, from c. 1470 onwards. 

** Incredible (1412, then 1539).’’—The quotation 
has oncredible, which belongs to UNCREDIBLE. 

“* Ingle, sb., -household god or gods.’—The 
explanation is inaccurate, and the second quota- 
tion is given under INGLE, sb.!, 

‘* Injected, ppl. (1741).’"-—The word inzet is not 
a form of inject, but belongs to INYET, v., where 
a quotation from Douglas is actually given. 

Jar, on the-—The phrase in the quotation is 
on” char, duly dealt with (and two quotations from 
Douglas given) under CHARE, sb.1 2 b. 

Let see.—The phrase is illustrated, and the first 
quotation given, under SEE, v. 15 

“* Ling, a line.’”’—This Scottish form is recorded 
for LINE, sb.?, and under sense 10 the phrase 
in a ling is illustrated by several quotations, one 
of them from Douglas. f 

“ Linsey, adj. (1435, then 1583, 1771, &c.).”— 
The word in the quotation (linze) has no con- 
nexion with linsey, but is a variant of the adj. 
entered in the Dict. as LENYE, under which this 
instance is given. 

“ Litted, dyed, stained (1483, then 1820).’’—The 
example belongs to Lit, v. 1, where there is no 
break in the record from a. 1225 to 1683. 

‘* Lock, v., simply to close.”-—The form lowkyt 
belongs to Louk, v.!, where the quotation is 
actually given. 

“ Lout, v.....The word ‘tocum’ appears 
corrupt.’’—T'ocum is merely a Scottish spelling of 
TocoME, sb., where two instances of the word are 
cited from Douglas. 5 

Mantel-wall.—The quotation, with another from 
Douglas, is given under MANTEL, sb. 2. 

‘** Mischief, v. intrans. (1658)."-—The verb is 
transitive, and the quotation is correctly placed 
under MISCHIEVE, v. 3 b. Feyll does not mean 
‘much ”’ here, but ‘“‘ many.” 

‘“* Neatly, carefully.’"-—Douglas’s word is naitlie, 
illustrated by another quotation from the *‘ neid ’ 
under NAITLY, adv. 

** Nostrils (of a quadruped).’’—The form in the 
quotation is neis thyrlis, and the quotation appears 
in its proper place under NESETHIRL. 
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** Notheless (c. 888 to 1400, then 1606).’’— 
Douglas’s form nocht the les belongs to NoT THE 
LEss, where earlier and later Scottish examples are 
given. 

“Or than, or else.’’-—The phrase is fully illus- 
trated, and a quotation from Douglas given, under 
THEN, adv. 4 c. 

“Orlop (1467, &c.).’’-—The first of the two 
quotations is given in the Dict. 

Peevish. — The quotation is given under 
PEEVISH, a. 2. 

“ Perch, sb. (1290, 1440, then 1578, &c.)."’"— 
Douglas’s form is perkis (pl.), and the quotation 
is duly entered under PERK, sb.1 1. 

“Pig. (What is this?)’’—The word in the 
quotation is piggeis, which is entered in the Dict. 
with a reference to PEGGY-MAST; under that 
heading this passage is quoted. 

* Pretty, used sarcastically (1538).’’-—The pas- 
sage has not been omitted in the Dict., but a 
different sense has been assigned to it: see 
PRETTY, a. 6. 

“ Proplexity for perplexity.’—Given in the 
Dict. with four quotations dating from 1487 to 
a. 1568. 

“Quoin, adj., few.’’—Douglas’s quhoyn will 
naturally appear in the Dict. under WHONE, a. 

‘“*Quook, quaked.”’—The passage is quoted in 
the Dict. under QUAKE, v.) 1. 

“Rang for reigned.’ ‘“ Ring, to reign.”’— 
These usual Scottish forms are fully illustrated 
under REIGN, v. 

*“* Rigging=rig, the back.’-—The passage is 
quoted under RIGGING, sb.1 3. 

** Rights, at (at all rights, 14 and 15 c.).’’-—The 
phrase is dealt with, and the quotation given, 
under RIGHT, sb.1 12 b. 

“Rip (1530).’"-—Douglas’s rype belongs to 
RIPE, v.*, under which two quotatiops from. the 
‘ Aneid’ are given. 

“* Ruse, a boast (so the editor).’’-—This common 
Scottish word naturally appears in the Dict. as 
Roose, sb., and the quotation is given there. 

“* Scale, v., to scatter, to divulge.’’-—The quota- 
tion is given under the usual form of the word, 
viz., SKAIL, v. 2 

** Secluding (c. 1851).’-—This date is entirely 
misleading, being that of SECLUDING, ppl. a., 
whereas secludand in the quotation is merely the 
pres. pple. of SECLUDE, v. 

“Sen. (Whatisthis ? The sense is‘ O that.’) 
— explanation may be found under SEND, 
Vv. 6 


” 


“ Thud, sb. 3 (1825)."—As the Latin has 
turbine, this instance of thud must be associated 
with sense 1 in the Dict., which begins with 
another quotation from Douglas. 

“Top over tail, topsy-turvy.’’—Illlustrated in 
the Dict., from c. 1330 onwards, under Top, 
sb.1 24 d. 

_ “ Trot, sb.,an old woman.’’—The first quotation 
is given under TROT, sb.2 a. 

“ Tyrvit, torn to pieces.’"’-—This word is fully 
dealt with, and a quotation from Douglas given, 
under TIRVE, v.}. 

The remaining words belong to sections 
of the Dictionary which have not yet been 
published. W. A. CrRalIcie. 
Oxford. 


NAPOLEON’S BEQUEST TO CANTILLON (11 S. 
xii. 139, 188).—The following extract may 
be something of an answer to Mr. WAINE- 
WRIGHT’S question, ‘‘ Who was Cantillon ?”’ 


“Cantillon was of Irish descent; his great - 
randfather, James Cantillon, of Ballyhigue, 
Japtain in the Guards of James II., accompanied 
that monarch to France, and, joining the Irish 
Brigade, received eleven wounds at the battle of 
Malplaquet. Mary Cantillon, daughter of Robert 
Cantillon, Esq., of Limerick, first cousin of this 

Captain James Cantillon, married Maurice O0’Con- 
nell, Esq., Derrynane, uncle of the late Daniel 
O'Connell, M.P.” Foot-note: ‘Obligingly com- 
municated by Mr. J. Bernard Burke.” —‘ elling- 
toniana,’ selected by John Timbs, 1852, p. 113. 
The arms of Cantilon (one l), Ireland, 
are given in the ‘ Encyclopedia of Heraldry,’ 
by John and John Bernard Burke, third 
edition, 1844. There are also the arms oi 
Cantilion and of Cantilion (Ireland). The 
three coats of arms are very much alike. 
“Cantillon and his accomplice, named Marinot. 
were tried in the next year [1819], but were ac- 
quitted.”—' Wellingtoniana,’ p. 112. 

In W. Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ 
1826, are the following paragraphs :— 

©1818. Feb. 12.—As the duke of Wellington 

was returning in his carriage from_an_ assembly 
at the house of Lady Crawford, in Paris, a pistol 
was fired at him as he entered the gate of his hotel, 
in the, Rue des Champs Elysées, which luckily 
missed him ; the assassin escaped by the darkness 
of the night.” ; 

‘*1819. May 4.—Marie André Chatillon [sic] and 

Joseph Stanislaus Marinot, were tried before the 
court of assize at Paris, charged with an attempt 
to assassinate the duke of Wellington, on the 
llth of February, 1818; they were acquitted.’ 


Timbs gives 11 February as the date of 
the crime. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


A TALE OF THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER : 
CROMWELL’S ALLEGED LEAGUE WITH THE 
Devin (11 8. xii, 281). — The legend of 
Cromwell’s league with the devil is given in 
Laurence Echard’s ‘ History of England, 
vol. ii., 1718, pp. 712, 713. - 

After an account of the battle of Worcester, 
which Cromwell called @ ‘‘ crowning mercy, 
Echard writes :— 

‘* But others accounted it an infernal Judg- 
ment ; concerning which we have a strange Story 
in the last part of the ‘ History of Independency, 
which the Author says he received from a Person 
of Quality, viz. ‘It was believ’d, and that not 
without some good Cause, that Cromwell, the 
same Morning that he defeated the King’s Army 
at Worcester, had a conference personally with 
the Devil, with whom he made a Contract, that 
to have his Will then, and in all Things else for 
seven Years from that Day, he should, at the 
Expiration of the said Years, have him at his 
Command, to do at his Pleasure, both with his 





Soul and Body.’ This also is related in other 
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printed Books ; but we have receiv’d a more full 
Account never yet publish’d, which is here inserted 
as a Thing more wonderful than probable, and 
therefore more for the Diversion than Satisfaction 
of the Reader.”’ 

Then follows the narrative of 
‘‘a valiant officer call’d Lindsey, an intimate 
friend of Cromwell's, the first Captain of his 
Regiment, and therefore commonly called Colonel 
Lindsey.” 

The story, abbreviated, is as follows. On 
the 3rd of September in the morning Cromwell, 
accompanied by Lindsey, rode to a wood 
not farfrom the army. Having dismounted, 
they walked a@ little way into the wood. 
Soon Lindsey was seized with horror from 
some unknown cause. Cromwell said to 
him, inter alia, ‘“‘ What, troubled with 
Vapours ? come forwards, Man!” Very 
soon Lindsey could go no farther. Cromwell 
called him a “‘ Faint-hearted Fool.” 

Then Cromwell, advancing some distance 
from him, “met with a grave elderly Man 
with a Roll of Parchment in his Hand, who 
delivered it to Cromwell, who eagerly 
perus’d it.” Said Cromwell loudly, ‘ This is 
but for seven Years ; I was to have had it 
for one and Twenty, and it must and shall 
be so.” The other told him positively, ‘ it 
could not be for above seven”; upon which 
Cromwell “‘cry’d with great Fierceness,”’ 
“It should however be for fourteen Years.” 
But the other peremptorily declared, ‘‘ It 
could not possibly be for any longer Time ; 
and if he would not take it so, there were 
Others who would accept of it.’ Upon 
which Cromwell at last took the parchment, 
and “returning to Lindsey with great Joy in 
his Countenance, he ery’d, ‘ Now, Lindsey, 
the Battel is our own! I long to be en- 
gag’d.’ 29 

Lindsey determined to leave the army as 
soon as possible. He deserted his post after 
the first charge, and rode day and night till 
he came to the house of an intimate friend, 
one Mr. Thorowgood, “‘ Minister of the Parish 
of” [name not given] in Norfolk. Cromwell 
“sent all Ways after him, with a Promise 
of a great Reward to any that should bring 
him alive or dead.” 

To Thorowgood Lindsey told his story, 
adding “That Cromwell would certainly 
dye that Day seven Years that the Battel 
was fought.” Mr. Thorowgood ordered his 
son John, then about 12 years of age, to 
write the “ Relation” in his commonplace 
book, taking it from Lindsey’s own mouth. 


Echard adds :— 


“This Common-Place Book, and likewise the 
same Story written in other Books, I am assured 


is still preserv’d in the Family of the Thorow-| Pompeii in, say, A.D. 74. 





goods. But how far Lindsey is to be believ’d, 
and how far the Story is to be accounted incredible, 
is left to the Reader’s Faith and Judgment, and 
not to any Determination of our own.” 

Perhaps the legend is referred to in the 
verses headed ‘‘ Upon the late Storm at the 
Death of the Usurper Oliver Cromwell, 
revers'd out of Mr. Waller’s fine Piece of 
Flattery, by Mr. Butler” :— 

Then take him Devil! Hell his Soul doth claim, 
In Storms as loud as his King murthering Fame. 


Now, at his Exit, Trees uncut are tost 
Into the Air, so Faustus once was lost, &c. r 
‘The Posthumous Works of Mr. Samuel Butler, 
fourth edition, 1732, p. 140. 
I do not assert that Butler was the author. 

A foot-note in the reprint (c. 1821) of Josiah 
Rycraft’s ‘ Survey of England’s Champions, 
p- 102, says :— 

“Colonel Lindsey affirmed, that he saw him 
fCromwell] enter into a formal contract with the 
devil; and Dawbeny has drawn a ‘ parallel 
betwixt Moses, the man of God, and Oliver the 
Protector.’ But the story of this contract. is 
explained in Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
where it appears to have been a citizen of 
Worcester, and not the devil, that had a con- 
ference with Cromwell.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE Fasric or CATHEDRALS (11 S. xii- 
200, 261).— Durham Cathedral affords no 
exception to the general rule with regard to 
local stone, that material having been used 
throughout in the original fabric. The 
Durham stone perishes to a surprising extent 
in outside work, while the mortar joints and 
the stone in contact with them, hardened 
by absorption of lime in solution, remain 
intact. Meanwhile, the insides ot ashlar 
blocks are dissipated by the action of rain, 
trost, and wind, until little is left but a wall 
face honeycombed by excavations nearly 
the size of the stones. Durham Cathedral 
presented this appearance before it was 
‘* reduced to a perfect condition,” as Wyatt 
put it, by his paring-down process, or 
refaced with better stone by later architects. 

The pillars of Bishop Cosin’s porch at the 
Castle Hall bave been blown away, particle 


I article, until there is very little left. 
"se ial J. F.-E. 


Etruscan SurGiIcAL INSTRUMENTS (11 S. 
xii. 260).—Although Mr. LawRENCE PHILLIPS 
is inquiring about an earlier period, he may 
be interested in a few notes on the metal 
exhibits from the Italy of the Romans. In 
visiting Italy in September, 1913, I was 
greatly impressed with the evidence ot 
the advanced state ot metal-working in 
Many of the 
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metal exhibits from Pompeii at the National | Ireland appear to have stimulated and 
Museum, Naples, could not be improved , developed a taste for a seafaring life in 


upon in these times; and many neat little 
contrivances which one had thought were 
the subject-matter of modern patents 
(perhaps they are!), were seen there in age- 
marked bronze dating from the first cen- 
tury. I remember especially a collapsible 
stand for a large circular tray, which could 
be instantly adjusted to take any sized 
circular tray, and I defy any modern 
inventor or maker to improve’ upon 
this simple and_ convenient design. 
Equally well do I remember the neat little 
sets of surgical instruments in metal cases 
with slip-on covers, the instruments having 
metal handles. For the most part they 
seemed to be scalpels and probes, and of 
their kind lcoked as if they were as good as 
they could be; out I do nct remember any- 
thing like the variety that one sees at a 
surgical instrument maker’s ncwadays, nor 
were there instruments so complex as some 
of the modern ones. 

Door - fittings, locks, bolts, lamps, and 
many otner such metal articles ot exquisite 
design and workmanship were also to be 
‘seen in profusion. 

ALFRED §S. E. ACKERMANN. 


HERALDRY OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
(11 S. x. 467; xi. 12).—Do the following 
suggest anytning ? 

Gu., a cinquefoil erm.—Roger, Bishop of 
St. Andrew 1188. 

Or, a lion ramp. gu.—John, Bishop of 
Dunkeld 1203; Cherlton, Bishop of Here- 


ford 1327; Blethin, Bishop of Llanaffd 
1575. 
See the ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy.’ 
Lro C. 


Capt. JAMES Kine (11 S. xii. 160, 288).— 
In a small collection cf short biographies 
of ‘Lancashire Worthies,’ garnered by the 
late Francis Espinasse, is an account cf 
Capt. James King, the companion of 
Capt. Cook in the third and last of his 
voyages. King was born in Clitheroe in 
1750, at which place his father was the 
curate. James King had four brothers. One 
of them, Thomas, became a prebendary 
cf Canterbury, and Walker King, another 
brother, was a friend and executor of 
Edmund Burke, and died Bishop of 
Rochester; his other brothers filled offices 
of distinction. The father removed tc 
Jreland on his becoming Dean of Raphoe, 
but sent his sons to schools in England, 
and the frequent crossings to and from 





James. He entered the Navy as a midship- 
man, leaving it after twelve years’ service 
with the rank of lieutenant. He then pre- 
ceeded to Paris to perfect himself in the 
French language and to study science ; he 
next appears at Oxford (Corpus Christi), 
working energetically at mathematics and 
astronomy, and earning the commenaations 
of his professors. 

For Capt. Cook’s expedition of 1776 some 
one was required who was qualified and 
competent to superintend the astronomical 
section of it, and for this post the Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford (Dr. Hornsby) 
recommended his industrious pupil James 
King. The appcintment gave mutual satis- 
faction, and to King the opportunity to 
distinguish himself, which he aid. His 
early death was hastened by his intense zeal 
and laboricus exertions in the pursuit of 
his duties. He died in the 34th year of 
his age, in October, 1784, at Nice, and was 
buried there. 

In the same expedition John Webber was 
appointed official draughtsman ; he was a 
Royal Academician, and considered 2 
talented artist. He was employed by the 
Admiralty to superintend the production of 
the engravings, by Bartolozzi and other 
artists, of the drawings he had rnade of the 
various scenes and events that had occurred 
in the course of the voyage, and in this way 
would come about the portrait of King. 

RicHARD Lawson. 


Urmston. 
[See also the ‘D.N.B.’] 


BIssExTws (1] S. xii. 281).—Evidence that 
the intercalated day in leap year was 
thought unlucky by the Romans is supplied 
by Gibbon. He is speaking of Valentinian I., 
chosen emperor February, 364 A.D. :—- 

“The invitation of the ministers and generals 
at Nice was of little moment, unless it were con- 
firmed by the voice of the army.... Yet such was 
the prevalence of ancient superstition, that a 
whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous 
interval because it happened to be the intercala- 
tion of the Bissextile.’’—‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
chap. XxXv. 

The words of Gibbon’s authority, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, are :— 

“Qui cum venisset accitus,....nec videri die 
secundo, nec prodire in medium voluit, bis- 
sextum vitans Februarii mensis tunc illucescens, 
quod aliquoties rei Romane fuisse dignorat 
infaustum.’’—xxvi. 1, 7. 

Samuel Pitiscus, in his ‘ Lexicon Anti- 
quitatum Romanarum,’ 2 vols. folio, Leeu- 
warden, 1713, s.v. ‘ Bissextilis,’ after 
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remarking ‘‘ Ominosum fuisse RBissexti diem 
in Antiquitate nctatum est,” cites Macrobius, 
* Saturnalia,’ i. 14, 1: ‘‘ Verum fuit tempus, 
cum propter superstitionem  intercalatio 
omnis Omissa est.” 

Valesius (Henri de Valois) in his note on 
the passage of Ammianus points out that 
the Romans regarded as ill-omened not only 
the intercalated day, but the vear in which it 
occurred, and quctes from St. Augustine, 
‘Epist.’ 119 (=55), 13, where superstitious 
people are blamed who say such things as 
‘“Non plantem hoc anno vineam, quia 
bissextus est.” 

The prejudice persisted for long. Pitiscus 
gives ten lines from Mantuanus’s ‘ Fasti,’ 
beginning :— 

Nec mirum est, quod fama refert, 
annum 

Ominis esse mali, 

and ending :— 


hunc scilicet 


Meliora require 
Tempora, hyperbolico frustra conaberis anno, 
which dwell on the unfavourable nature of 
leap year for farming ; and Lilius Gy raldus, 

‘De Annis et Mensibus,’ ‘ Op. Omn.,’ 1696, 
tom. ii. col. 764, speaks of pregnant women 
dreading this year. 

Is one justified in saying that the extra 
dlay was intercalated by the Romans “ after 
24 February’? The name “ bissextus ”’ is 
a reminder that 24 February (Ante diem 
sextum Kalendas Martias) was reckoned 
twice in leap year. But which of the two 
days was regarded as the normal a.D. vi. 
Kal. Mart., and which as the interpolated? 
The conflicting evidence is marshalled in 
Kubitschek’s article ‘ Bissextum’ in the 
Pauly-Wissowa ‘ Real-Encyclopadie,’ and 
in the ‘Thesaurus Lingue  Latine.’ 
Juventius Celsus the jurisconsult, followed 
by Ulpian, declared the “ posterior dies ”’ of 
the pair to be the intercalated day. The 
rest of the authorities assert the new day 
to be that between 23 February and 
24 February. As Kubitschek points out, 
this is what one would reasonably expect in 
view of the reckoning backwards from the 
Kalends. The story about Maximilian I. 
given by Pitiscus, apparently from Rudolph 
Hospinianus, ‘De Origine Festorum,’ sup- 
ports this view. The Emperor in the year 
1484 planned to surprise Bruges with an 
armed force on the eve of St. Matthias, when 
his partisans in the city were to be ready to 
help him. But he forgot about the “dies 
bissextus ’’ and appeared a day too soon, 
before his adherents were ready. As St. 
Matthias’s day is 24 February, this would 
mean that the intercalary day had now 
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become the vigil instead of the 23rd, and 
the saint’s day was now the 25th from the 
beginning of the month. 

The practical Romans seem to have dis- 
posed of the absurd birthday difficulty. 
According to Celsus, the “biduum” of 
A.D. vi. Kal. Mart. in leap year counts as 
one day. A child born on either day is 
born on A.D. vi. Kal. Mart., and a child born 
on this day in a normal year celebrates its 
birthday in leap year on the first of the two 
days. Celsus, we have seen, is peculiar in 
regarding the first day as the original. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


““Humanity’s Saviour” (11 8. xii. 278). 
—This is probably ginseng (Panax Ginseng), 
a plant tc the root of which qualities extra- 
ordinarily beneficial are ascribed by the 
Chinese. Unhappily for humanity, Western 
medical practitioners do not confirm the 
opinion. Sr. SwitHrn. 


SouUTHAMPTON (11 S. xii. 259).—I know of 
one not especially careful speaker who 
recognizes the aspirate in Northampton as 
well as in Southampton, and in Nottingham 
and Birmingham likewise. The notice of it 
is very slight and inoffensive—quite another 
thing from the ostentatious regard paid to 
letter h by some who have but recently 
acquired a knowledge of its function. 

Sr. SwirHn. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ‘“‘ GrapIoLus”’ (11 S. 
xii. 220, 288).—Mr. Bootuspy-HEATHCOTE 
cites no authority for his statement that 
the o in the penultimate syllable of * ** gladio- 
lus ” ‘‘ became long in late Latin.” Can he 


do so? Pliny, I think, is the only classical 
writer who uses the name to denote a 
bulbous herb which’ grows comitatus 


hyacinthis—in the company of hyacinths 
(‘ Nat. Hist.,’ i. xxi. 11). In another place 
he says it is named gladiolus simile nomine, 
because it resembles a little sword (i. xxi. 17) ; 
but as Pliny wrote in prose one cannot check 
his quantities. 

While I do not dispute the right of 
Englishmen to take any liberties they like 
with the quantities of such foreign vocables as 
they incorporate fairly in their language, 
such as “orator,” ‘senator,’ ‘ custody,” 
&e., may J, as a humble admirer of the 
Latin classics, protest against the needless 
garbling of words which we can do perfectly 
well without ? The sword lily has been 
recognized by Mr. W. Robinson and other 
horticultural authorities as the right English 
fcr the African plant known in botany as 
gladiolis. 
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In connexion with false quantities there 
comes to mind a quaint littlo incident in 
point. Tifteen years ago or so, a committee 
was formed by the Government to take cver 
the management of Chelsea Physic Garden 
from the Apothecaries’ Company. I went 
on to represent the Privy Council; the 
London County Council, the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and other local authorities were 
represented ; and the present Lord Redesdale 
(at that time Mr. Freeman Mitford) was 
appointed chairman. During our first meet- 
ing some proposal (I forget what) was being 
discussed, which did not meet with much 
approval. One of the members asked : 
“Could not Mr. Freeman Mitford say ‘ Non 
possimus’ to that proposal?” ‘‘ No, by 
G—, I couldn’t!” exclaimed the chairman, 
with a vigorous thump on the table, much 
to the bewilderment cf the last speaker, who 
was quite unaware of his offence. 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Monreith. 


Mr. SmitH Davis quotes ‘ Webster’s 
Dictionary,’ which gives “ glad-i’-o-lus”’ as 
the correct pronunciation of this originally 
Latin word. But ‘Smith’s Latin Diction- 
ary’ gives the pronunciation “ glad-i-o-lus ”’ 
with all the syllables short. It is, of course, 
the diminutive of “ gladius,”’ from which we 
get our English words “ gladiate,” “‘ gladia- 
tor,’ and “ gladiatorial” ; and nobody, so 
far as 1 am aware, has suggested that the 
second of these should be pronounced 
“ glad-i’-a-tor.”” I therefore agree with Mr. 
H. G. KELsEy that as the word is the Latin 
botanical name of the plant, as first used by 
Pliny, there is no reason whatever why it 
should not be correctly pronounced “ glad- 
j-d-lus ”’ (glad’-e-o-lus). The pronuncia- 
tions “ glad-i’-o-lus”’ and “ glad-i-d’-lus "’ 
are, I think, merely the incorrect pronun- 
ciations of gardeners. 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


ANCIENT IsLE oF WiGHT Port (11 S. xii. 
242).— With reference to my inquiry in 
“N. & Q. for 25 September, Mr. Alfred E. 
Stamp, of the Public Record Office, kindly 
writes to me as follows :— 

27 September, 1915. 

Dear Sir,—With regard to your query in the 
current number of ‘N. & Q.,’ the entry in the Fine 
Roll Calendar reads ‘‘Shamelhorde”—not ‘‘Sha- 
melforde,” as ge in*‘N. & Q. The place was 
afterwards called Shamlord, and the actual place 
is stated in the ‘‘ Victoria County History” for 
Hants (vol. v., art. ‘ Whippingham ’) to be the site 
of White’s Yard in East Cowes; but in the record 
Shamelhorde seems to mean East Cowes itself, I 





think, or rather the germ from which East Cowes 
grew. The name Cowes only dates from the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century ; and the name Sham- 
lord seems to have become obsolete some time 
when the place was swallowed up by East Cowes. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E. Stamp. 
It would be interesting to know the derivation 
of the mysterious name “ Shamelhorde”’ 
or ‘‘ Shamlord.”’ 
CHARLES LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
14, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The reply to Mr. Davies’s query, “ Is 
anything known of the whereabouts and 
history of the port of Shamelhorde ?’” 
must, from the lapse of time, be meagre and 
indefinite. 

In a map of ‘ The Wight in the Fourteenth 
Century’ Shamlorde is figured as_ being 
near the entrance of the Medina estuary. 
The date of the map was probably about 
the period in Edward III.’s reign when 
a French invasion was apprehended as 
imminent, and all ingress and egress was 
forbidden save at the three ports—La 
Riche (Ryde), Ermue (Yarmouth), and 
Shamblord, where ‘‘the peels” for de- 
fence were being constructed. 

Anciently, however, there were two 
Shamblords facing each other on the op- 
posite shores of the Medina estuary. East 
Shamblord in the parish of Whippingham 
was an estate held under the Russels of 
Yaverland, and this holding was, later on, 
granted to the Abbey of Beaulieu. After 
the lapse of two centuries, at the dissolution 
in 1538, the monastery is seised of lands 
and rents at ‘‘Esthamlode”’ in the Isle of 
Wight, these being conjecturally the holding 
referred to. The name is retained to the 
present day in a field locally known as 
**Shamblers,” lying between the Naval 
College and the Cemetery. West Shamblord 
formed part of Northwood parish, and was 
situated just above the present steam ferry 
to East Cowes, where White’s building yard 
now is. A wood to the south is still called 
**Shamblers Copse.”’ 

Hence the query arises : on which side of 
the estuary was the “ancient port of 
Shamelhorde”’ located ?. Since all traces 
of the defensive works erected there in 
Edward III.’s time have long ago disap- 
peared, the location becomes a mere matter 
of inference. The trend of evidence, 1 
think, goes in favour of East Shamblord as 
being the site. All authorities are agreed 
that before the two forts were built at the 
mouth of Newport haven, a.p. 1540, there 
was not a house of any description on the 
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jonely wooded shores that stretched seaward. 
East Cowes Castle was then built from the 
ruins of a religious house late in the posses- 
sion of Beaulieu, and known as East Sham- 
blord. 

The ‘“‘anchorage’’—now called Cowes 
Road—bore the name of ‘‘ Ye Cowe,”’ and 
it is only after the two forts were built that 
the plural form of the word appears. The 
Port Books of Southampton, 1429-30, refer 
to “‘ the ankorage’”’ in the roadway. 

In the Close Rolls for 1340 is the following 
order to Sir Bartholomew de Insula—one 
of the keepers of the maritime lands in 
co. Southampton, and one of the wardens 
appointed at the time to safeguard the 
island— 

“to stay in the Isle of Wight with the men of his 
power, and with the king’s other lieges there, for 
the defence of the island against hostile invasions, 
knowing that the king will have worthy considera- 
tion for those who behave well inthis, as although 
the king ordered him and other lieges of the island 
to prepare themselves and their men and to stay 
there for its defence, yet Bartholomew, as the 
king has learnt, withdraws himself from the 
island with his men, to its great danger, and it is 
not becoming for belted knights to eloign them- 
selves from places where deeds of war may take 
place, but rather to go to those places and stay 
there for their honour’s sake.’ 

JOHN L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 


280).—See Carlyle’s 
People’s Edition, 


Novauis (11 S. xii. 
* Miscellaneous Essays,’ 


vol. ii. pp. 208, 216, 220, for translations of | 


passages from ‘ Lehrlinge zu Sais,’ &c. 
Volumes bearing on the subject are :— 
‘Novalis: Life, Thought,and Works,’ by M. J. 

Hope. Stott, 1891. 

“Hymns and Thoughts on Religion,’ translated 
by W. Hastie. T & T. Clark, 

‘Disciple at Sais, and Other Fragments,’ trans- 
lated by F. V. M. T. and U. C. B. With Intro- 
duction by Una Birch. Methuen, 1903. 

Wo. H. PEEr. 


SHEFFIELD: GRIFFITH: Hunt: COLE: 
Cox (11 S. xii. 280).—Joseph Hunt, s. step. 
of “‘ Kingslere,’’ Hants, gen.; Balliol Coll. 
matric. 16 March, 1696/7, aged 16; B.A. 
1700, M.A. 1703, B.D. 1718, D.D. 1721, 
Master of Balliol 1721-6; Vicar of Nether 
Stowey, Somerset, 1716; Rector of 
Fillingham, co. Lincoln, 1723, until his 
death 15 March, 1725/6, ‘at Astrop ; buried 
at King’s Sutton, Northants ; will at Oxford, 
proved 28 April, 1727. He was a confirmed 
invalid, most of whose time was spent at 
Bath and other health resorts; but the 
college was tolerably well governed during 
his reign by 





the Vicegerent whom he. 


nominated, a senior Fellow of the name of 
Best (see ‘ Balliol College, by H. W. 
Carless Davis, 1899, p. 179). 

The Cox mentioned may be John Cox, 
son of “Joh.” (apparently altered to 
*‘ Jos.”’) cf Stamford, Berks, gen.; Pembroke 
Coll. Oxon. matric. 6 Nov., 1724, aged 19; 
B.A. 1728, M.A. 1732. A. R. BAYLEy. 


History OF ENGLAND WITH RIMING 
VeERSEs (11 S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 
517; v. 34; x. 267, 393; xi. 306, 436; xii. 75). 
—I have ‘ The History of England in Easy 


Verse: from the Invasion of Julius Cesar 
to the Beginning of the Year 1806, by 
W. R. Johnson, A.M., published in 1806. It 


commences :— 
Before the Romans, conqu’rors of the world, 
On Britain’s coast their hostile flags unfurl’d, 
Its name was scarcely known to foreign lands ; 
and has prefixed to it ‘ An Historical Map of 
England with the Scites of all the Battles.’ 
This seems earlier in date than most of 
those previously mentioned, and perhaps 
should be recorded in connexion with the 
subject. URLLAD. 


Knorwoop’s Diary (11 S. xii. 154).—The 
writer of the note on the Rev. Robert 
Knopwood’s diary is to be congratulated on 
having discovered a forgotten MS. of that 
singular document, and on being thereby 
enablea to supply the entries missing from 
the MS. used by the editor of ‘ Historical 
Records of Pcrt Phillip,’ which he says was 
formerly in the possession of Mr. V. W. 
Hookey of Hobart. When visiting Hobart in 
1909, 1 was courteously allowed the freedom 
of the library of the Royal Society of Tas- 
mania; and there I read through a MS. of 
Knopwood’s diary, which I understood to be 
in his own handwriting. I do not positively 
remember whether it bere his signature or 
no ; but I am strongly under the impression 
that it did. If L. L. K. cares to pursue the 
point as to which is the real original, no 
doubt the secretary or librarian of the 
Society would be able to assist him. 

B. GLaANvitt CoRNEY. 


“HEY FOR CAVALIERS ” (11 S, xii. 277).— 
Scott was very fond of this old ballad, and 
uses it not only in ‘ Woodstock,’ but ‘in 
‘ Peveril of the Peak’ also. In the former 
he writes ‘“‘ Oliver smokes for fear,’ and 
in the latter, ‘ * Oliver shakes in his bier.” 
Shadwell quotes it in ‘Epsom Wells.’ The 
tune and verses appear in Chappell, though 
many of the lines are in wrong order. 
Chappell also gives a list of books in which 
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tune or song has appeared, but, curiously | 
encugh, omits ‘ Woodstock.’ 

It is very doubtful if this song is by 
Butler, but I am inclined to think that it is. 
It certainly does not appear in several 
editions of his remains. 

Two years ago I arranged the song for 
baritone with pianoforte accompaniment, 
and resuscitated it at the annual dinners of 
the Society of Antiquaries and the Pepys 
Club. It made an excellent impression and 
was much appreciated. 

I should be glad to see Mr. PrERPOINT’S 
version. JOsEPH C. BRIDGE, 

M.A., D.Mus., F.S.A. 

Chester. 


Bookworms (11 S. xii. 138, 185, 208, 268, 
308).—Le danger signalé par votre corres- 
pondant était bien connu des anciens. Pour 
com battre ce redoutable fléau, ils employaient 
rhuilede cédre, dont ils enduisaient parche- 
mins et papyrus: on Ilappelait Kédprov 
ou ‘‘cedrium,” et Pline fait mention du 
procédé, xvi. 11, 21. Vitruve, Horace, 
Perse, et Martial y font aussi allusion, ce 
dernier dans scn épigramme “ad librum 
suum,” iii. 2 :— 

Cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus. 


Je ne sais s’il existe dans le commerce en 
Angleterre une huile essentielle extraite du 
cédre ; je conseillerais l'usage de l’essence, 
analogue, tirée du Juniperus communis, em- 
plovée médicalement en Allemagne, ou celle 
de la lavande. On pourrait en frotter les 
planches de la bibliothéque, ou méme les 
reliures, ce qui ne Jes endommagerait guére, 
ces essences étant trés volatiles. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 


St. MicHAEL’s Mount (11 S. xii. 239).— 
Since writing my query at the above refer- 
ence I have ncticed that the late Dom 
Adam Hamilton, O.S.B., in ‘The Angel of 
Syon ’ (London, 1905), at p. 87, wrote :— 


‘**T may add as an unique fact that in the 
church of the Syon community the annual 
Masses are still said and suffrages offered for the 
souls of King Henry V., Queen Philippa, Lord 
Fitzhugh, and their other founders and bene- 
factors in days of old, besides the Masses and 
suffrages for William the Conqueror and the other 
founders of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, the 
Devonshire estates of that Benedictine monastery 
having been transferred to Syon. The writer has 
himself sometimes celebrated these Masses at 
Syon.” 

It would seem that in speaking of “‘ the 
Devonshire estates ’’ of St. Michael’s Mount 
Dom Adam had fallen into error, and was | 








really referring to the possessions of the 
Benedictine Priory of Otterton. 

The manor of Otterton, which belonged to 
Ghida, wife of Earl Godwin, and mother cf 
King Harold, was given by William the 
Conqueror to the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, 
but no priory was founded there for a long 
time after the Conquest. M. Dupont at 
pp. 267-8 of ‘ Le Mont Saint-Michel Inconnu’ 


gives a short account of the vicissitudes of 


Otterton Pricry ; but, as the original query 
had nothing to do with Otterton Priory, it 
will be enough to state that it was suppressed 
and its revenues given to Syon Abbey, 
20 April, 1415. 

Probably Dom Adam thought that Otter- 
ton was a cell of St. Michael’s Mount, 
whereas in 1415 both St. Michael’s Mount 
and Otterton were alien priories dependent 
on the Abbey of Mont St. Michel. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PUNCTUATION : ITS IMPORTANCE (11 S. xi. 
49, 131, 177, 217; xii, 288).—Canon Vere. 
is quoted by LrEo C. as having written :— 

“T do not know what authority HARMATOPEGOS 
has for his contention that the comma ought to 
come after ‘ Pilato.’ I should think the great 
Dr. Husenbeth knew what he was about.” 

My authority was given at 11 S. xi. 177, and 
is the original Greek. HARMATOPEGOS. 


“ Bocne”’ (11 S. x. 367, 416, 454, 495; 
xi. 78).—In the discussion on the origin of 
this nickname has any correspondent yet 
suggested that it is merely a French cor- 
ruption of the German word Bursch, “a 
fellow’? 2? In my own mind I assumed that 
to be so. before I ever read or heard the 
subject questioned. 

B. GLANVILL CORNEY. 


Cat QuERIES (11 S. xii. 183, 244, 286).—I 
have known very thin cats which were wasting 
away, as if with consumption, eat flies, but 
I think the habit of doing so was caused by 
@ false appetite to be traeed to the presence 
of a tapeworm in the animal. Twice, at 
least, in my experience ‘‘ consumptive,” 
fly-eating cats suffered from tapeworm. 

1. ME. 


Fouk-SpEEcH: ‘“‘ Puain”’ (11 S. xii. 137, 
187, 267).—‘‘ Plain”’ is sometimes used in 
Devonshire to express indisposition. A few 
years ago an elderly lady I knew used it fre- 
quently in this sense. When J asked her how 
she was, she would sometimes say she was. 
“feeling plain,’ and at other times “‘ very 
plain.” A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 
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Notes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
— (Vol. IX.) Standard—Stead. By Henry 
Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) 


THE first section of the great Dictionary issued 
since the death of Sir James Murray naturally has 
prefixed to it a few words of regret for his loss, 
and we are glad to have this opportunity of once 
again expressing admiration for his work and a 
wish that he might have been spared to see its 
full accomplishment. 

We have before us a section of 64 pp., containing 
in all 842 entries, which are illustrated by means 
of 7,641 quotations. Including about a dozen 
words of the first importance, as well as a number 
of curious terms and words of historical interest, 
it is also particularly valuable from the point of 
view of etymology, for it contains sundry fresh 
pieces of information in that kind. Thus the 
Dictionary definitely pronounces against the 
opinion of Skeat that the verb “ stay ’’ =to remain, 
is a development from “‘stay’”’ in the sense of 
support, advancing for the former an origin in the 
OF. (e)stai-, (e)stei- (L. stare); for the latter 
the O.F. estayer, which in modern French is étayer, 
to be thought of as primarily a nautical term. 
The grounds for this are historical, ‘‘ stay ’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ remain ’’ being found in the mid-fifteenth 
century, whilst 1526 would seem to be the earliest 
date for its use in the sense of “ support.’’ The 
word both as substantive and verb, as also in its 
derivatives, has furnished excellent articles, 
witnessing to the range and minute care of the 
reading. Thus among the obsolete uses of the 
noun are: “the arm or back of a chair” and a 
“ cap-string,”’ and along with the latter meaning 
comes in Swift’s ‘‘ I know no reason....that....a 
brushed Beaver strike to a Carolina-Hat with 
Stays,”’ i.e., strings to hold up the shovel brim. 
Dryden’s use of ‘‘ stays’ for “ thrum ”’ to trans- 
late licia in Georg. i. 381 is not marked as obsolete, 
though no other example of it is given. We may 
perhaps be allowed to repeat concerning this 
article—and it applics to some others in the section 
—a criticism we have several times made before : 
that the daily press, and in particular The Daily 
News, puts in an appearance over frequently. 

An entry to which students of history will turn 
with good expectation is “‘ staple,’’ and etymo- 
logically, too, the four substantives which appear 
in this spelling are of interest. ‘‘ Staple’ in the 
sense of contrivance for fastening a door or lid is 
made second to an obsolete use in the sense of 
post or column, and while the derivation of the 
latter from a Teutonic word which appears in 
O.E., O. Fris, German, and other dialects, and which 
means ‘ block ”’ or ‘‘ heap,” is pretty clear, the 
connexion between the two meanings is not 
clearly made out. As the name for a town in 
which by royal authority was seated the organiza- 
tion for the export cf certain merchandise, it is 
derived from estaple (mod. F. étape), an emporium ; 
and it is a question whether the Teutonic word 
stapel, used in the same sense, is derived from this 
or from the substantive already discussed. Used 
to denote a special variety of wool or other textile 
material in respect to its degree of fineness of 
fibre, it seems reasonable to consider it—as sug- 
gested here—to be a back formation from the 
verb “to staple,”’ used of dealing with goods at a 





staple in accordance with regulations. of 
obscure origin is the use of the word in the 
nineteenth century as the name of a communica- 
ting shaft between the seams in a coal-mine. 

The articles on words to be referred back to the 
Latin stare are admirable. We would mention in 
particular “ state ’’ and ‘station.’’ The former 
is conspicuous for the number of interesting and 
well-documented obsolete uses set out, and both 
afford excellent examples of lucid definitions and 
clearness of arrangement. We might quote a 
score or two of good things from either, but will 
restrict ourselves to a sentence under “20. (More 
explicitly railway station)” from The Times of 
June, 1838 : ‘‘ Here there is a ‘ station ’ for supply- 
ing coals, water, &c., to the engine, and for the 
embarking and disembarking of passengers.’’ 
What virtue in those inverted commas enclosing 
“station ’’ to set us back in the days when our 
most commonplace terms of travel were still on 
their promotion! The column and a half devoted 
to ‘“‘stationer”’ gives succinctly a whole minor 
branch of social history, reaching from the 
medieval bookseller at the universities, who, 
instead of being itinerant, had a ‘“‘ station’”’ or 
shop, to the Company of Stationers and the 
Copyright Acts connected with this. The dis- 
tinction between “ stationary ’’ and ‘‘ stationery ”’ 
does not seem to have established itself till the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, and the 
latter form is not in Johnson. 

The articles on “star’’ and its derivatives,. 
again, are admirable—though we looked in vain 
for ‘‘ The desire of the moth for the star’’ which 
would have seemed to us inevitable. The section 
was, no doubt, ready for publication before the 
‘* starred’? pink papers came upon the scene.. 
Under “ start,’’ v., and “ stark,” we have, again, 
etymological problems ably handled. The latter 
word, in its sense of “ rigid, stiff,’’ seems to be one 
of the rare instances of an English use keeping 
more closely to the original meaning than the use 
of the word in other Teutonic languages. We 
confess we were surprised to find that no earlier 
date than 1566 could be found for “‘ start,’ sb., in 
the sense of setting out. ‘‘ The Start ’’—applied 
as a sort of nickname to the flight of Charles I1.. 
from Perth in 1650—is duly recorded. It is ex- 
plained here as derived from an expression quoted 
from Baillie, ‘‘ confounded and dejected for that 
ill-advysed start.” We should rather doubt 
Clarendon’s having adopted it from so unemphatic 
a passage. May he not rather have taken it from 
some colloquialism current in Charles’s circle ? 

“Stang,” “‘stannary’”’ (a mention of Fr. étain 
might have been useful here), ‘‘ stanza,” ‘“‘ starch,’”’ 
‘* stavesacre,’”’ and ‘‘ Star-chamber ”’ may be men- 
tiored as entries which are full of good matter. In 
general we may congratulate Dr. Bradley on an 
excellence even above the average in the illustra- 
tion of the words belonging to this section, and 
that especially in the quotations from early 
sources. 


Archeologia Aliana. Third Series. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Reid.) 
THE seven papers composing this volume are 
worthy of the tradition of the well-known Society 
of Antiquaries of which this publication is the 
organ. Our valued correspondent Mr. Richard 
Welford occupies the first place with an instal- 
ment (Fourth Series) of his work in ‘ Local 
Muniments.’ This includes matter from a 
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, tion of deeds and papers belonging to the 
aon Gibson of Hexham, solicitor, which 
has been recently presented to the Society's 
library, and contains much good matter. Another 
of our correspondents, Miss M. Hope Dodds, has 
an exceedingly learned, careful, and instructive 
atticle on ‘The Bishops’ Boroughs,’ of which 
students of the development of boroughs would do 
well to make note. Prof. Haverfield contributes 
both an independent article on ‘Newly Dis- 
covered Roman Altars,’ and, under the heading 
‘Corstopitum,’ a note on a fragment of an in- 
scribed tile, and a conspectus of potters stamps 
on plain Samian ware, found in the Corbridge 
excavations. On these in general, Mr. R. H. 
Forster and Mr. W. H. Knowles supply the Report 
for 1914, and Mr. H. H. E. Craster gives an account 
of the coins discovered. Mr. W. H. Knowles has, 
further, an article on Newburn Hall _ and 
Manor House, Northumberland. Dr. Green- 
well and Mr. Hunter Blair contribute part v. of 
their Catalogue of Durham Seals—this being 
concerned with Scottish private seals, an ex- 
tremely interesting and_ well-illustrated series. 
The remaining article is — A. M. Oliver’s ‘ List 
Abbots of Newminster. 

of the Council’s Report for 1914 recalls the fact 
that the very foundations of the Society were 
jaid at a time—one hundred and two years ago— 
when the nation was labouring under the stress 
of warfare only less severe than that which we 
are at present enduring. The Council add their 
protest to that of all lovers of the past against the 
destruction of Louvain, of Reims Cathedral, and 
of the architectural monuments of Ypres. We 
note that the proposal to reprint one volume 
of the First Series of the Society's Proceedings— 
dealing with the years 1855-6—7—is being carried 
out, and it is hinted that the records for the years 
1813-54 might be republished. The membership 
of the Society is, we are glad to léarn, slightly 
‘larger now than it has been at any previous time. 





BOOKS CONCERNED WITH THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘THR fifteenth century in England is a sombre time 
compared with the period preceding or period 
following it. Suppose a student wishing to 
collect a library on the subject, what might he pick 
up from the half-dozen catalogues which we have 
received this month ? The most interesting items 
are connected rather with the Continent than with 
our own country ; and there is little that bears 
upon the extraordinary victory of which this next 
week we celebrate the quincentenary. However, 
Mr. William Glaisher has a copy of Mr. Kenncth 
Vickers’s ‘ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ’ (38.9d.), 
which is a good modern study of our period. 
William George’s Sons of Bristol have sent us 
their Catalogue 336, which is concerned with 
Topography and Genealogy, and is well worth 
hunting through from our present point of view; 
for though the items dealing solely with the work 
done, or the families conspicuous, or the events 
which occurred during 1400-50 are not numerous, 
there are many books and series of publications in 
which such matters are included. | As examples we 
may mention acopyof Gasquet’s Greater Abbeys 
ot England’ (7s. 6d.) ; ‘ Bristol in the Fifteenth 
Century,’ an excerpt from The Retrospective 
Review, 1828 (2s. 6d.); the edition published at 
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Bristol in 1900 of the ‘ Liber Rubeus Ville Bristoll, 
covering from 1344 to about 1490 (31. 3s.); and a 
copy of the best edition of Nash’s ‘ Worcester- 
shire’ (107. 10s.). Messrs. Dobell have a book 
which we may perhaps include here—the Caradoc 
Press print of ‘Quia Amore Langueo,’ from a 
fifteenth-century MS. in the Lambeth Palace 
Library. An interesting item, d> ribed in the 
Catalogue of Mr. G. P. Johnston oi Edinburgh, is 
the * Opera Omnia ’ of Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
whose journey to Scotland falls within our period. 
The edition was produced at Bath in 1571, and 
here costs 11. 15s. We may mention, also from 
Mr. Johnston’s list, a fine sixteenth-century copy 
of the ‘ Imitation of Christ "—the translation made 
by Thomas Rogers and printed by Denham—16mo 
(4 by 2? in.), bound in old calf (61. 6s.). 

Messrs. Rimell’s Catalogue of Books on the 
Fine Arts (No. 240) includes a considerable number 
which treat of matters belonging to our period. 
Thus under ‘Costume’ we have Pugin’s ‘ Glossary’ 
(27. 10s.), Kretschmer’s ‘ Die Trachten der Vilker’ 
(31.), and P. Mercuri’s ‘ Costumes Historiques des 
XIlIe, XIIIe, XIVe et XVe Siécles’ (41. 4s.), as 
well as a good copy of Vecellio, ‘ Habiti Antichi et 
Moderni de tutto il Mondo.’ Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s ‘New History of Painting’ (vols. i.-ii., 
which take in the Sienese and Florentine schools 
of the fifteenth century) is to be had for 11. 10s.; 
and the same firm offers for 2/. 15s. M. le Chanoine 
Dehaisnes’s ‘ Documents et Extraits divers con- 
cernant VHistoire de l’Art dans la Flandre, 
l’ Artois et le Hainaut,’ covering from 627 to 1500. 
Doyle’s ‘ Chronicle of England,’ B.c. 55—a.p. 1485 
(158.), is also worth noting in this list, as is a cheap 
copy (3s. 6d.) of Pugin’s ‘ Gothic Furniture of the 
Fifteenth Century.’. Messrs. Rimell have besides 
Midolle’s ‘ Recueil’ of illuminated letters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 1853 (71.) 3 
seven volumes of Lacroix’s works on the arts and 
customs of different periods, of which four deal 
with the Middle Ages; and the work on Spanish art 
by D. Valentin Cardarera y Salano—from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth century (2J. 10s.). 

A few modern books of a miscellaneous character, 
dealing with the biography and history belonging 
to this time, may be found in Mr. William 
Glaisher’s list of Publishers’ Remainders. Thus 
there is Mr. Hamel’s life of ‘ Agnes Sorel ’ (38. 6d.), 
Lacy’s ‘ History of the Spur’ (2s. 6d.), Miss Janet 
Ross’s ‘ Lives of the Early Medici’ (4s.), and F. 
Schevill’s ‘Story of a Medieval Commune,’ 
Siena (3s. 9d.). 

Studies or monographs on individual painters 
and on schools of painters are fairly numerous, 
especially in Messrs. Rimell’s list. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


all communications must be written the name 


On 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. ; 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means 
of disposing of them. ‘ 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 








